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A  Survey  of  JSiew  Jersey 
For  a  Woman's  College. 

IN  NEW  JERSEY  the  present  facilities  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  are  limited  to  the  short  courses  in  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics  of  the  State  CoUege  at  Rutgers,  and  to  the  Catholic  in- 
stitutions, St.  Elizabeth's,  at  Madison,  and  Mount  St.  Mary's,  near  Plain- 
field.  Without  the  slightest  criticism  of  these  centers  of  leammg,  the 
question  has  been  asked  whether  there  was  a  need  for  further  opportu- 
nities of  a  similar  nature  in  this  State.  With  Princeton,  Rutgers  and 
Stevens  Institute  wholly  or  lai^ely  devoted  to  the  training  of  men,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  this  section  of  the  country  was  not  paying  due 
attention  to  the  needs  of  its  young  women.  Accordingly,  a  proposal  has 
been  made  to  found  a  woman's  college. 

"Are  all  the  women's  coUeges  fuU?"  This  question  was  the  retort 
made  by  a  teacher  in  one  of  our  large  commercial  high  schools  to  my  re- 
quest for  his  views  on  the  proposal,  and  it  may  well  suggest  the  advisa- 
bility of  putting  aside  at  the  outset  all  preconceived  sentiment  on  the 
subject  and  of  first  investigating  thoroughly  the  need  for  another  educa- 
tional institution.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  efficiency  of  our 
American  system  of  higher  education  is  impaired  by  the  large  number  of 
small  colleges,  which  produces  a  wasteful  duplication  of  equipment  and 
prevents  the  concentration  of  resources;  and  while  the  criticism  is  ap- 
plicable chiefly  to  colleges  for  men,  it  should  serve  as  a  danger  signal 
to  those  who  propose  to  increase  the  number  of  women's  coUeges.  More- 
over the  present  financial  condition  of  higher  education,  with  college 
after  college  begging  for  money,  should  sober  any  new  plan  to  incur 
heavier  liabilities  in  tiic  f tftur^.  For  if  the  coUeges  that  now  exist  find 
it  difficult  to  obtain  the  funds  necessary  to  keep  up  with  the  rising 
standards  of  education,  only  a  well  defined  need  should  call  for  any 
further  effort  to  turn  more  of  the  country's  resources  into  expenditures 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  only  justification,  therefore,  for  another 
center  of  learning  would  seem  to  be  n  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
present  facilities  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

1.   THE  NEED. 

Since  those  who  are  now  in  charge  of  the  secondary  education  are 
in  the  best  position  to  know  the  n^ds  of  the  situation .  through  their 
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constant  association  with  pupils  and  parents,  1  undertook  to  canvass  the 
Principals  of  High  Schools  and  the  Superintradmts  of  Schools  in  this 
State,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  they  had  felt  any  demand  that  was 

not  being  properly  met.  Either  by  letter  or  by  personal  visits,  I  have  been 
in  touch  with  100  of  the  156  Principals  of  High  Schools;  of  that  num- 
het  65  have  felt  a  definite  need  for  a  woman's  college  in  New  Jersey,  and 
83  have  gone  on  record  as  believing  that  such  a  college  should  be  estab- 
lished. The  schools  whose  principals  have  felt  a  need  for  this  institu- 
tion that  does  not  exist  are  not  entirely  those  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
villages,  but  include  such  great  high  schools  as  the  Central  of  Newark, 
tiie  East  Side  of  Newark,  the  Wm.  L.  Dickinson  High  School  of  Jersey 
City  and  those  of  Montclair  and  Westfield.  From  these  schools,  on  fig- 
ures given  me  by  their  principals,  more  than  1,500  girls  are  graduated 
each  year. 

Th^e  are  fif  ty*dght  City  md  County  Superintmdents  of  Schools  in 
the  State  and  I  have  gained  data  from  forty-three  of  them.  Thirty-four 

have  felt  a  need  for  a  woman's  college  near  at  hand,  among  them  being 
the  City  Superintendents  of  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Paterson,  Passaic,  New 
Brunswick,  Montclair,  East  Ormige,  and  the  County  Superintendents 
of  Mm*cer,  Dunden,  Essex,  Atlantic  and  Ocean. 

Now  there  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  amount  of  sentiment  in  the 
minds  of  some  principals  and  superintendents,  who  have  said  that  they 
did  not  think  New  Jersey  girls  ought  to  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  the 
State  for  tiieir  college  training.  One  county  sup^ntendrat  wrote: 
"1  observe  very  many  fine  young  women  going  out  of  the  State  to  enter 
college.  It  should  not  be  necessary.*'  And  a  city  superitendent,  afHrm- 
inghis  belief  that  a  woman's  college  should  be  established  in  New  Jersey, 
^plains:  "I  must  go  to  other  States  for  my  high  school  teachers."  It 
is  perhaps  wise  to  state  that  I  have  not  induded  these  instances  or  any 
others  like  them  in  the  figures  I  have  previously  given.  What  does  it 
matter  whether  a  girl  living  in  Jersey  City  crossed  the  Hudson  River  or 
the  Raritan  in  order  to  gain  an  education?  And  is  the  public  school 
system  of  ^is  State  lowered  by  the  admis^on^of  women  teadiers  from 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania?  Such  feelings  of  loyalty  to  one's  State, 
though  perfectly  acceptable  in  private  affairs,  are  peculiarly  inappro- 
priate where  they  involve  official  policy  or  institutional  efficiency;  and 
in  this  case  they  indicate  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  question  to  be 
solved. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  evident  that  many  of  these  authorities  have 
Ipeen  confronted  by  a  proper  demand  for  further  educational  facilities. 
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1  should  like  to  quote  from  two  of  them.  Mr.  Henry  Snyder,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  Jersey  City,  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  mu<di 
valuable  aid,  writes:  'There  is  undoubtedly  need  for  a  first ^  class 
woman's  college  in  New  Jersey.  The  need  for  it  is  evidenced  commonly 
by  the  expression  of  parents  to  the  effect  that  they  do  not  care  to  have 
thdr  daughters  go  to  college  very  far  from  home,  although  they  do 
want  the  latter  to  have  the  advantage  of  coU^  life."  Mr.  Eli  Pickwick, 
Jr.,  Principal  of  the  East  Side  High  School  in  Newark,  writes  that  there 
is  need  for  a  college  for  women  ^'because  particularly  among  the  foreign 
bom  population  the  girl's  improvement  is  neglected  and  everything  done 
for  the  boys  in  the  family"  where  the  resources  are  not  equal  for  both^ 
The  principal  of  one  of  the  largest  high  schools  in  the  State  told  me 
that  a  large  number  of  the  girl  graduates,  who  wish  a  higher  education: 
require  scholarships  in  order  to  gain  it;  that  he  places  as  many  of  them 
as  he  can  find  scholarships  for  and  the  rest  have  to  give  up  college;  4md, 
tihat  those  who  are  now  deprived  of  further  training  on  acconnt  ^ 
expense  would  undoubtedly  welcome  an  institution  near  at  hand  where 
they  could  gain  the  knowledge  they  desire.  The  crowded  condition  of 
many  established  colleges  for  women,  where  applicants  must  register 
several  years  before  they  can  gain  admission,  is  given  by  ano^er  super- 
intendent as  a  reason  why  some  of  his  pupils  have  not  got  Iho,  education 
they  wish  to  have.  This  may  seem  a  rather  doubtful  cause  of  failure 
until  one  is  told  that  very  many  high  school  pupils  do  not  decide  to  go  to 
college  until  they  are  in  their  third  or  fourth  year,  when  it  is  often  too 
late  to  be  admitted  to  one  of  the  traditional  women's  colleges. 

I  could  multiply  these  documents  showing  that  the  high  school 
authorities  of  the  State  are  faced  with  a  demand  for  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation which  they  cannot  meet,  but  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  two  causes  for  this  failure  that  appear  most  commonly  in 
the  answers  of  the  principals  and  the  superintradents.  The  first  of  fliese 
is  the  cost  of  sending  girls  away  to  college;  it  is  not  merely  that  the 
tuition,  room  rent  and  living  expenses  are  too  high,  the  transportation 
also  figures  to  a  large  extent.  In  families  that  have  hardly  sufficient 
means  to  put  the  daughter  through  a  coll<^  course  there  iBire  three  i^s 
of  expenditure  to  be  considered:  tuition,  living  expenses  and  trans- 
portation. The  first  may  be  taken  care  of  by  a  scholarship,  the  second 
through  work  done  after  hours,  usually  in  return  for  board  and  lodgipg^ 
but  the  third  means  a  sum  of  money  that  must  be  earned  in  cash  before-, 
hand.  H&nce,  it  is  that  for  many  girls  traveling  expenses  form  one  of 
the  chief  obstacles  to  a  higher  education.   Of  course,  the  case  is  not 
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usually  as  simple  as  this  would  sound.  New  York  City  with  its  immense 
educational  facilities  is  within  easy  reach  of  Northern  New  Jersey  and 
the  railroad  fares  to  it  are  low.  But  it  is  only  the  strongest  girls  who 
can  commute  daily  from  their  homes  to  a  metropolitan  center  of  learn- 
ing,, and  many  instances  have  been  described  to  me  where  parents  did 
npt  CBXp  to  have  their  daughters  live  in  the  city  while  working  for  a  de- 
gree. Then,  too,  there  is  not  a  large  number  of  scholarships  available 
and  they  are  difficult  to  obtain;  often  they  are  given  only  upon  examt* 
nation  at  the  college  and  that  would  necessitate  a  journey  thither,  with 
its  consequent  expenses  and  the  chance  that  the  prize  would  not  be 
gained.  Nearly  every  case,  on  the  testimony  of  the  high  school  authori- 
ties, is  complicated  by  one  or  more  of  these  factors  and  the  combination 
sometimes  means  that  the  girl  does  not  pursue  her  training. 

A  second  difficulty  that  1  found  much  more  frequent  than  1  had 
anticipated  is  distance,  and  apparently  this  operates  as  a  deterrent  factor 
fkr  more  insistently  in  the  higher  education  of  girls  than  of  boys.  It  is 
Jifflffeult  to  explain,  because  no  doubt  it  often  exists  as  a  vague  and  un* 
criticized  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  parents;  it  is  there  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  be  said-  But  in  other  cases  it  is  not  quite  so  unreasoned. 
The  heklth  of  some  girls  is  so  uncertain  as  to  make  their  fathers  and 
mothers  rightly  apprehensive  of  a  long  period  of  work  at  such  a  distance 
that  they  cannot  have  the  proper  attention  from  home,  for  no  matter 
what  the  vigilance  of  the  college  authorities  may  be  the  instances  of 
breakdown  under  the  strain  of  a  four  years'  course  have  been  numerous 
enough  to  reach  tibe  ears  of  most  families  whose  daughters  are  contem- 
plating a  degree.  There  is  also  a  strange  phenomenon  that  probably 
happens  rarely,  but  which,  where  it  has  occurred,  has  filled  the  minds  of 
giiardiaiis  with  a  suspicious  hostility  toward  college  education  for  girls. 
In  SQme  instances  young  women  have  gone  away  to  institutions  of  learn- 
ing for  such  long  periods  of  time  that  they  have  lost  touch  with  their 
homes  and  have  become  so  imbued  with  the  standards  of  life  in  vogue 
at  the  college  community  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  old  condi- 
tions to  which  they  must  return.  But  part  of  these  new  ideas  is  a  pro- 
found conviction  of  the  inherent  gentility  of  the  liberally  educated,  and 
this  feeling  often  prevents  the  disgruntled  graduate  who  returns  to  her 
parents  from  getting  out  into  the  world — working,  if  necessary — and  so 
correcting  her  assumptions  by  contact  with  life.  Instead,  convinced  of  - 
her  own' superiority,  she  shuts  herself  up  with  her  beloved  literature  or 
takes  on  airs  that  produce  hard  feelings,  and  so  becomes  less  useful  and 
more  unhappy.    1  do  not  think  the  examples  of  this  are  numerous,  and 
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probably  more  harm  is  done  by  the  imagination  of  other  people  than  by 
tt^  actions  of  the  girl  herself;  but  1  know  that  fear  of  this  on  the  part 
of  800^  has  militated  against  the  college  education  of  their 

daughters.   In  these  as  well  as  ip  many  other  more  private  ways  does 
distance  enter  into  the  question  of  higher  training  for  women. 

.  To  this  1  should  perhaps  add  a  word  of  warning.  It  is  not  now  our 
bttsin^.lp  sit  in  judgment  on  parents  and  to  condemn  them  for  using 
such  reajsotis  as  these.  We  cannot  dismiss  one  siet  of  cases  with  the  re- 
mark that  it  is  all  foolishness  for  parents  not  to  want  their  daughters  to 
live  in  New  York  City  while  getting  their  education,  nor  another  by  say- 
tng~that  if  girls  have  any  sense  at  all  they  will  not  ruin  their  health  by 
overwork  and  eati^  candy*  Such  denunciations  will  not  help  the  sit- 
uation before  us.  On  the  testimony  of  the  sdiool  authorities,  the  facts 
are  that  some  girls — apparently  a  considerable  number — are  prevented 
from  going  to  college  by  the  expense  and  the  distance,  and  these  facts 
explained  \m  way  or  that  must  either  be  taken  or  left,  Sevraty  of  , 
tih^MpO  principals  with  whom  I  have  bem  in  touch  said  that  some  girls 
were  kept, from  further  training  because  there  is  no  proper  place  for  it 
near  at  hand;  and  the  only  possible  commentary  on  this  state  of  affairs 
is  action. 

.     rtl^.^eforie;  find  that  a  de&iite  need  for  a  woman's  college  is  fdt  in 

New  Jer?ey. 

::  :  vJ  r»  v       a   INCREASING  THE  DEMAND. 

In  considering  the  proposal  to  create  something  it  is  usual  to  ex- 
amine not  merely  the  reasons  for  its  creation,  but  the  probable  effects  of 
its.exisrCence..  In  this  way  its  usefulness  can  be  gauged  beforehand.  So 
in  the  present  plan  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  imagine  a  college  already 
established  and  then  try  to  estimate  the  results. 

.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  likely  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  girls  who 
would  igo  ib  one  of  the  traditional  colleges,  such  as  Vassar  or  Brya 
Mawr,  Will  jbe  diverted  to  the  college  in  New  Jersey;  that  is,  the  numbm* 
of  girls  who  go  from  this  State  to  these  older  seats  of  learning  will  re- 
main constant.  For  most  of  the  young  women  who  want  the  sort  of 
training  given  by  th^  institutions  will  not  be  influenced  away  from 
them  by  the  founding  of  a  new  institution.  The  attractions  of  these 
places  will  remain  the  same  and  will  in  all  probability  continue  to  draw 
the  same  number  of  students  from  this  locality.  Nor  should  we  wish 
it  otherwise?.  An  educational  institution  is  not  started  with  the  idea  of 
enticing  pui^fls  away  from  other  institutions  where  they  are  bdng  welt 
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trained.  The  college  of  which  we  are  thinking  already  has  a  raison  d'etre 
limt  remove  it  from  the  region  of  competition  for  scholars;  and  though 
a  small  number  that  now  seeks  an  education  in  large  univemties  at  a 
considerable  distance,  like  Syracuse,  Cqrnell,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  may  find 
it  more  convenient  to  pursue  their  courses  nearer  home,  these  few  should 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  against  the  interests  of  the  many  who 
will  welcome  the  establi^iment  of  ^s  new  college  as  ^ir  <mly  tbmce 
to  gain  a  higher  education. 

The  foregoing  would  be  called  a  negative  result.  There  is,  secondly, 
a  positive  result  which  1  believe  would  be  of  the  highest  importance  to 
tiie  neighboring  communities.  If  you  scrutinize  the  rolls  of  the  .principal 
colleges  where  women  are  educated  you  will  find  that  in  the  oise  of  most 
of  them  a  large  percentage  of  their  pupils  come  from  nearby  territory* 
In  a  list  of  25  well  known  colleges  and  universities  ranging  in  location 
from  Massachusetts  to  Maryland  the  average  per  cent,  of  girls  from 
tiie  State  in  which  the  institution  is  ^tuated  is  67.  (The  lis»  with  a 
numerical  table  is  given  as  Appradix  II.)  And  we  may  feel  certain  that 
if  the  proposal  for  a  college  in  this  State  is  realized  a  similarly  large  ratio 
will  be  found. 

The  principle  underlying  these  figures  would  seem  to  be  that  gener- 
ally an  institution  of  learning  appeals  mosNt  strongly  to  the  sdbolars  of 
its  vicinity.  We  may  go  still  further  and  analyze  this  statement  ac- 
cording to  its  inherent  probability.  We  know  that  in  every  locality 
there  are  girls  who  desire  an  education  and  who  will  get  one  if  conditions 
are  favorable;  for  many*  of  these  the  founding  of  a  college  dose  at  liand 
will  make  conditions  favorable  for  the  first  time,  as  I  have  nlmdy  tried 
to  show.  But  there  are  also  large  numbers  of  high  school  pupils  who 
require  to  have  the  matter  of  further  training  brought  to  their  attention 
by  some  outside  agency  before  they  will  make  the  necessary  effort  to 
gain  it.  An  institution  of  learning  easy  of  acce^  near  enough  to  be 
well  known,  and  with  sufficient  prestige  to  compel  attention  would  in 
my  belief  furnish  not  only  an  opportunity  but  also  a  stimulus  for  the 
young  women  within  reach  of  its  influence.  In  this  way  it  would  both 
satisfy  the  need  that  now  exists  and  would  increase  the  d^andi,  In 
other  words,  the  creation  of  a  collie  in  this  State  would  multiply  the 
number  of  those  who  wish  a  college  education. 

A  concrete  illustration  will  bring  home  the  meaning  of  this  obser- 
vation. From  data  very  kindly  given  me  by  the  school  authorities  of 
Atlantic  City,  1  understand  that  conditions  there  are  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: In  matters  of  education,  Atlantic  City  is  a  comparatively  new  place. 


whwe  there  is  no  tradition  of  higher  education,  as  there  is  in  many  towns 
of  New  England.  VLen  do  not  go  to  college  because  their  fathers  did. 
Hence  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  high  school  teach^  is  to  convince  parrats 
of  the  value  of  a  higher  education  and  to  instill  an  ambition  for  it  in  the 
pupils.  And  so  no  need  for  another  woman's  college  has  been  felt  here; 
but  onee  such  a  college  is  established,  it  will  reflect  back  on  the  high 
school  a  desire  for  higher  education  and  girls  will  ^pe  tiieir  courses 
with  the  purpose  of  advancing  to  the  next  stage  of  training.  Thus  the 
existence  of  a  college  will  infuse  a  desire  to  gain  its  advantages  and  will 
lumi^  an  ideal  to  high  school  work  in  the  surrounding  territory. 

Nttmb^  of  school  autiiorities  have  expressed  a  belief  in  the  work- 
ing of  this  principle  and  it  becomes  of  great  importance  on  account  of 
the  quickly  lengthening  list  of  high  school  graduates  in  the  State.  The 
following. table  will  be  of  interest  in  this  respect: 

FROM  THE  ANNUAL  SCHOOL  REPORTS  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT.       GRADUATED  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Boys.  Girls. 

1912    28,479   1912    1,180  1,940 

1913    33,142    1913   1,597  2,130 

1914   38,099    1914    1,574  2,454 

1915   44^14   1915    1,780  2,751 

It  will  be  seen  that  not  only  is  the  high  school  enrollment  very  rap- 
idly increasing,  but  the  number  of  graduates  has  becom  over  45% 
greater  in  the  four  years.  Also  the  girl  graduates  are  about  one  and 
one-half  times  as  many  as  the  boys.  Now  with  this  already  large  but 
rapidly  growing  number  of  girls  who  are  graduated  every  year  from  our 
high  schools,  there  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  an  institution  of  col- 
legiate rank  to  furnish  an  incentive  for  continued  effort.  More  and 
more  young  wommi  are  going,  to  the  Normal  Schools  which  are  within 
theh*  reach  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  a  college  for  women  were  estab- 
lished  at  a  convenient  point  it  would  appeal  to  a  large  proportion  of  high 
school  graduates  who  now  go  no  further  or  who  have  to  be  content  with 
m  Normal  School  Gaining* 

*  >  ^fn«tlita  connection  and  as  an  instance  of  the  rule  Aat  a  college  far* 

nishes  an  incentive  for  learning  to  young  people  in  its  vicinity,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  consider  the  probable  effect  of  our  proposed  institution 
mk  the  teaching  staff  of  our  sdiools.  Although  it  is  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary tor  aH  high  school  toilers  to  have  a  college  degree,  I  think  it 
would  be  true  to  say  that  the  authorities  are  working  in  that  direction; 
and  there  are  some  vfho  believe  that  even  the  instructors  in  the  grades 
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^ottld  be  required  to  have  a  college  training.  Certain  it  is  that  for  most 
positions  in  the  large  high  schools  of  the  State  a  bachelor's  degree  is  ies* 

sential.  Now  this  makes  it  necessary  for  a  girl  vho  is  graduated  from 
school  and  who  wishes  to  teach,  either  to  overcome  the  obstacles  of  dis- 
tance and  expense  and  seek  her  training  in  some  established  university 
out^de  of  ^e  State  or  else  to  go  to  Normal  School,  with  the  probability 
of  remaining  a  grade  teacher  for  the  rest  of  her  service.  But  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  for  women  in  New  Jersey  would  make  it  possible  for 
large  numbers  of  girls  to  fit  themselves  more  properly  to  become  school 
teachers  and  that  is  one  reason  why  so  many  principals  who  have  felt 
no  actual  need  for  it  among  their  pupils  have  favored  this  propOM). 

Moreover,  it  is  not  only  the  authorities  who  recognize  the  value  of  a 
college  training  for  school  teaching,  but  the  teachers  themselves.  In  a 
high  school  in  a  large  dty  in  the  northwn  part  of  the  State  there  is  a 
woman  teacher  who  spent  18  years.in  taldng  a  B.  Sc.  and  aiioth^-who 
won  her  B.  A.  after  13  years  of  work.  Other  teachers  take  courses  of 
study  at  nearby  universities  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  or  in  the 
summer  sessions,  recognizing  that  even  the  training  without  a  degree  Is 
tan  aid  in  thdr  own  classrooms. 

The  reason  why  the  high  school  authorities  put  such  a  value  on  a 
college  course  and  why  the  teachers  recognize  this  value. W2^s  si(cci|ictly 
put  by  a  principal  with  whom  I  talked:  "The  teacher  jpi^es  the  piipi} 
only  the  vision  that  she  has  and  therefore  that  vision  should,  .be  as 
lightened  as  possible.  The  teachers  ought  to  have  the  ideal§  inculcated 
by  a  higher  education  and  many  of  them  would  be  only  too  glad  to  get 
these  if  they  could  afford  to  go  to  college.  An  institution,  that  would  b^ 
>rithin  thdr  reach  would  be  wdcomed  by  hundreds  of  jthemwY,:  j 

I  should  like  to  quote  also  two  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Meredith,  Assistant  ,Gommi»oner  in  charge' of  Secondai^ 
Education,  has  written:  "It  is  my  judgment  that  Ne^  Jersey  needs 
additional  opportunities  for  the  higher  education  of  women  and  I  am 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  your  efforts^in  this  direction.  Such  aq  institn- 
tiofi  should  have  a  very  defii^ite  program  as  to  just  whaif  it  proposes  Ho  do 
in  education."  In  the  New  Jersey  School  Report,  1915  (page  35),  Mr. 
Calvin  N.  Kendall,  Commissioner  of  Education,  has  these  words:  "I 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  unfortunate  that  so  few  of  our  high  school  teach- 
ers are  educated  in  New  Jersey  colleges  tfnd  udivefsities.  The  mdvtmmt 
for  a  college  for  women  in  New  Jersey  should  be  encouraged.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  are  large  numbers  of  New  Jersey  young  women,  gradu- 
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ates  of  our  high  schools,  young  women  of  ambition  and  even  of  talent^ 
who  would  find  their  way  into  such  an  institution." 

I  therefore  believe  that  a  woman's  college  in  New  Jersey  would  not 
only  satisfy  the  need  for  higher  education,  but  would  also  largely  in- 
crease the  demand  for  it. 

3^.  DECISION  AND  ACTION. 

Suppose  that  both  the  conclusions  under  the  foregoing  captions  are 
granted,  that  there  is  a  need  ah-eady  felt  for  a  woman's  college  in  this 
State  and  that  such  an  institution  would  by  its  very  jpfesentfc  iocreaae 
the  demand  for  higher  education  among  the  young  ladies  of  New  Jwsey. 
Before  you  proceed  to  use  these  propositions  as  motives  for  action  you 
must  recognize  explicitly  that  there  is  a  presupposition  underlying  them. 
It  is  this:  That  these  girls,  who  wish  an  education  but  cannot  g^t  it  and 
those  who  can  be  made  to  wish  it  and  get  it,  should  have  itf. 

This  is  not  mere  juggling  with  words.  It  is  the  ultimate  ground 
for  action  or  inaction.  If  you  establish  a  college,  the  reason  for  it  will 
be  because  you  believe  that  certain  young  womwi  should  have  ^he  bene- 
fit of  it,  and  you  must  first  decide  that  they  should. 

In  the  higher  education  of  men,  the  Philistines  are  upon  us,  saying 
that  too  many  men  go  to  college  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
coming  from  improper  r«»ons  sudi  as  social  prestige,  do  not  work  hard 
enough  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  four  years'  time  and  a  large 
amount  of  money.  1  have  never  heard  that  these  Philistines  were  so  un- 
gallant  as  to  attack  women,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  they  may  if  the 
ranks  of  female  graduates  increase.  At  any  rate,  yptu-  .4^tens?  fn*?^ 
ready  and  you  must  believe  it  is  worth  while  to  ©Ive  an  education  to  aq 
additional  number  of  girls,  before  you  commence  to  build  the  institution. 

From  the  fact  that  the  present  inquiry  into  the  need  for  such  ,an 
institution  has  been  ordered,  I  take  it  that  you  already,  believe  thi§. 

4.   CHARACTER  OF  THE  COLLEGE.  ^  • 

The  character  of  an  institution  depends  very  largely  upon  its  pur- 
pose, and  1  believe  in  our  present  investigation  we  can  determine  the 
kind  of  college  to  be  founded  by  examining  frankly  the  reason  for  it. 
This  lniatt«>s\of  location  and  expenses  Mre  intimately  connected  with,  this 
question,  but  must  be  left  for  separate  consideration.  We  are  jiow  con-  • 
cerned  only  with  educational  policy. 

It  would  appear  that  the  primary  purpose  for  which  this  college  is 
to  be  founded  is  to  give  an  education  to  those  who  are  now  deprived  of 
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onp,  and  if  that  is  so,  the  education  given  should  be  suited  to  the  needs 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  offered. 

1  have,  taken  particular  pains  to  inquire  of  the  Principals  and  Super- 
intendents lor  vhat  kind  of  girls  they  thought  the  need  of  a  higher  edu- 
cation was  greatest  and  what  sort  of  a  training  these  should  have.  Al- 
most without  exception  the  answers  have  been  that  young  women  who 
should  have  these  new  advantages  could  be  embraced  in  two  classes: 
those  who  have  to  earn  their  living  by  teaching  or  some  kind  of  secre- 
ttfial  work,  and  those  who  wi^  to  have  a  good  genwul  educa* 
tien  together  with — ^and  this  is  always  emphasized — a  training  that 
will  fit  them  to  be  efficient  housekeepers.  The  fact  that  many  individ- 
uals of  the  former  group  later  marry  and  have  homes  does  not  vitiate 
their  besag  included  in  this  division,  for  when  they  go  to  college,  tiiey 
are  under  the  necessity  of  preparing  themselves  to  work  for  their  daily 
bread.  There  are,  therefore,  these  two  classes  of  girls  to  whom  the 
proper  training  must  be  offered,  if  they  are  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities of  a  college. 

The  group  of  girls  who  will  have  to  work  may  be  subdivided  into 
those  who  wish  to  teach  and  those  who  desire  secretarial  or  clerical 
positions.  There  are,  of  course,  some  who  will  fall  into  neither  of  these 
categories,  but  their  number  is  comparatively  small  and  their  require- 
ments are  special,  so  that  their  consideration  may  be  left  until  the  need 
for  it  arises  in  concrete  form. 

A  thorough  course  of  preparation  for  prospective  teachers  must 
always  include  three  elements,  a  broad  cultural  foundation,  specialized 
work  in  the  particular  subjects  which  are  selected  for  teaching  and 
training  in  the  methods  of  in^ruction.  A  cultural  foundation  is  given 
by  the  ordinary  courses  to  be  found  in  the  curriculum  of  any  good  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning,  namely,  languages  and  literature,  history, 
science  and  art  The  special  subjects  generally  chosen  for  teaching  by 
women  are^  be^des  those  embraced  under  the  classification  just  given, 
the  household  arts^  music  and  physical  culture;  the  last  of  these  two, 
however,  demand  a  staff  of  trained  experts  if  they  are  to  be  effectively 
taught,  so  that  it  might  seem  best  not  to  include  these  departments  in 
the  college  at  first  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  for  school 
tj&achers.  But  then  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  necessity  for  a  large  and 
well  organized  course  in  the  household  arts.  Thirdly,  there  should  also 
be  facilities  for  training  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  And  this  dees 
not  mean  merely  relisting  a  few  courses  in  the  Department  of  Psychology 
as  teachers'  training  caufses:  it  nimms  that  ^lu'e  should  be  bona  fide 
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instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  by  means  of  lectures, 
recitations  and  frequent  visits  to  the  schools  of  the  vicinity.  In  fine,  the 
preparation  for  teachers  will  necessitate  courses  in  languages  and 
literature,  history,  scirace,  art,  the  household  arts,  and  meUrods  of  io- 
struction. 

The  second  subdivision  is  composed  of  those  girls  who  intend  to  take 
up  secretarial  positionst.  At  first  it  might  seem  that  special  training  in 
stenography  and  library  work  would  be  the  only  requirement  of  this 
group,  but  a  furdier  con^deration  will  ^ow  the  mor  of  such  a  view* 
A  knowledge  of  Spanish,  for  instance,  is  a  great  asset  to  a  young  woman 
who  seeks  employment  from  large  business  houses  or  banks  in  the  cities, 
and  French  or  German  is  essential  for  librarians.  In  general,  I  think  it 
would  be  true  to  say  that  the  better  the  education,,  the  high^  the  pay  in 
this  sort  of  work;  and  if  that  is  so,  those  who  are  preparing  for  positions 
of  this  character  should  be  given  a  broad  general  education  as  weU  as 
special  training  in  stenography  and  library  management. 

The  second  large  division,  to  which  this  proposed  college  will  appeal 
according  to  the  High  School  autiborities,  comprises  Awe  girte  who  do 
not  need  to  work  but  who  wish  a  good  general  education  togetfier  wilii 
more  detailed  instruction  in  the  art  of  making  and  keeping  a  home. 
Many  Principals  have  been  insistent  on  the  necessity  for  this  sort  of  in- 
struction, saying  th^t  ibere  is  a  very  definite  and  a  growing  conviction 
in  their  communities  that  girls  should  be  well  educated  and  good  house- 
keepers at  same  time.  One  of  the  school  officials  in  East  Orange  put  the 
case  thus;  "There  is  a  very  definite  feeling  that  women  should  both  know 
the  econmny  of  household  management  and  be  well  educated  generally, 
but  tii^  is  no  institution  whidi  will  give  such  a  training  near  by*  The 
need  for  a  college  is  for  one  of  this  charatcer.  Most  women  marry  and 
keep  house,  but  they  come  to  these  duties  without  any  training;  they  do 
not  know  how  to  make  a  budget  of  their  expenses  or  the  most  efficient 
way  of  running  their  housdiold.  Afternoon  courses  for  bouseke^ers 
in  these  subjects  have  been  established  in  the  East  Orange  High  School 
and  have  met  with  success.  Large  numbers  of  girls  would  be  glad  to  go 
to  a  college  which  would  give  them  a  good  general  education  and  a 
training  to  fit  them  to  be  good  wives  and  mothers."  Now  if  this  is  the 
case»  tiie  cottege  should  maintain  the  usual  c^tural  courses  and  should 
also  pay  a  oonsiderable  amount  of  attration  to  instruction  in  the  tKmse- 
hold  arts. 

A  resume  of  the  needs  found  among  the  vartous-groups  whiett  have 
been  mentioned  would  yidd  tiie  following  mm :  Courses  of  general,  edit- 
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cational  value, -including  langui^es  and  literature,  history,  sciMce  and 
ar^  and  courses  of  special  traming  in  the  housdiold  arts,  medu>ds  of 

teaching,  stenography  and  library  work.  It  will  be  seen  immediately 
that  this  classification  comprises  both  a  cultural  foundation  and  what 
may  be  roughly  termed  vocational  or  special  instruction. 

These  two  types  of  training  the  school  authorities  have  recom- 
mended with  an  emphasis  bom  of  conviction. '  Of  the  100  Principals 
from  whom  I  have  data,  78  have  believed  that  the  college  should  be 
partly  vocational,  and  36  of  the  43  Superintendents  have  agreed.  Now 
this  means  that  a  great  majority  of  these  officials  recognize  Ae^need  for 
vocational  opportunities  in  the  proposed  college,  but  at  ^  mme  time 
hold  that  there  should  be  something  more;  and  those  of  them  with  whom 
I  talked  have  been  very  definite  as  to  what  that  something  more  is. 
Principals,  standing  in  the  midst  of  masses  of  machinery  where,  their 
pupils  receive  highly  technical  training,  and  Principals  of  title,  great  com- 
mCTcial  high  schools  have  joined  with  principals  of  schools  where  tfie 
old-time  general  system  still  holds  sway  in  demanding  that,  if  this  col- 
lege for  girls  is  established,  it  shall  have  a  cultural  basis.  They,  seemed 
to  ti^e  the  vocational  work  as  a  matter  of  course  and  to  be  concerned 
lei^  thf  general  e^^  be  neglected.  We  may  fed  sure  t^esn  tiiat 
neither  of  tt}e^  types  of  training  could  be  safely  left  out  of  the 
curriculum.     ' ■ 

\  Since  an  examination  of  the  needs  of  the  young  women  to  whom 
this  college  will  most  probably  appeal  and  the  testimony  of  the  High 
School  authorities  fead  to  the  same  conclusion  in  this  question,  I  recom- 
hiend  that  the  instruction  to  be  given  have  a  broad  cultural  basis  with 
widening  opportunities  for  specialization  in  vocational  subjects. 

Tl^e  matter  of  admission  to  the  college  is  still  to  be  decided  and  i^ 
imj^brtatit  for  the  reason  that  it  involves  one  of  the  weakest  points  in 
oiir  modern  American  edu^^  There  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  co- 
ordination between  the  high  schools  and  the  universities,  which  produces 
a  situation  unsatisfactory  to  each*  This  question  has  such  a  special 
bearing  Ojti  the  success  of  our  proposed  college,  which  must  gain  its 
scholars  almost  entirely'  from  the  high  schools,  that  I  feel  justified  in 
quoting  at  some  length  from  one  who  has  thoroughly  investigated  it. 
President  Pritchett,  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and, 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  (page  48),  writes  as  follows:  .  .the  colleges  have  in  many 
cases,  while  drawing  their  students  largely  from  the  public  Hi^h  schools, 
set  their  admission  standards  wholly  out  of  relation  to  the  curricula  of 
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the  high  schools;  and  owing  to  the  prestige  which  they  enjoy  they  have 
been  able  to  compel  the  secondary  schools  in  their  various  regions  to 
teach  such  subjects  as  they  prefer  and  in  such  manner  as  they  themselves 
direct.  The  secondary  school,  in  closer  contact  with  local  and  social 
interests,  thus  finds  itself  drawn  by  two  forces  which  at  times  oppose 
each  other.  If  it  follows  without  deviation  the  college  entrance  scheme 
in  the  precise  form  in  whidi  the  college  formulates  its  wishes,  the  high 
school  loses  touch  with  the  very  needs  out  of  which  it  sprang,  and  the 
heavy  decrease  in  high  school  enrollment  from  class  to  class  would  ap- 
pear  to  indicate  that  the  high  school  is  being  estranged  from  meeting 
iiiie  desires  of  the  community  which  pays  for  its  s»ipport.  On  the  other 
Katid,  if  the  high  school  should  elect  to  respond  dedsivdy  to  local  de- 
mands, the  graduates  could  not  enter  higher  institutions,  or  could  do  so 
only  with  difficulty."  This  latter  alternative  I  am  sure  the  high  schools 
will  never  forego,  and  I  know  that  those  in  this  State  are  effectively 
iheeling  the  needs  of  dieif  localidti^ 

Now  it  is  beyond  doubt,  as  I  have  said,  that  if  the  proposed  college 
is  founded,  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  students  will  come  from  the  h-igh 
schdols  of  the  State;  and  it  therefore  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to 
create  and  maintain  a  proper  articulation  between  them.  Many  of  the 
principals  in  their  conversations  with  me  have.bera  hhtiu  in  thdir  con- 
demnation  of  the  rules  of  admission  obtaining  at  present  in  mopt 
colleges,  on  the  ground  that  the  usual  prescription  of  a  large  number  of 
subjects  shuts  out  all  those  pupils  who  have  not  had  the  foresight  to 
pi^re  theinselves  in  just  those  subjects.  "It  frequently  happens  that  a 
pupil  in  the  public  high  school  does  not  discover  that  he  is  likely  to  go  to 
college  until  one,  two  or  three  years  of  the  high  school  course  have  been 
completed.  As  things  stand  now,  many  of  the  courses  in  which  he  has 
received  instruction  and  in  which  he  may  have  done  excellent  work  are 
entirely  useless  to  him  in  so  far  as  he  miay  apply  them  to  purposes  of 
college  admission."  (From  a  report  adopted  by  the  Boston  Head  Mas- 
ters' Association,  Nov.,  1910,  and  quoted  by  Pres.  Pritchett  in  his  report, 
p/52.)  It  would  seem  only  reasonable  that  the  colleges  should  do  some- 
thing to  bietier  this  condition  and  it  will  be  quite  necessary  for  ilie 
woman's  college  now  tinder  discussion  to  do  so  in  its  own  case»  if  ft  is  to 
maintain  its  usefulness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  is  enhanced  by  the  failure  of  many 
sdiool  authorities  to  api^eciate  the  fact  t^t  a  student  must  be  dior- 
oughiy  prepiired  in  some  silbjects  if  tiie  coUegels  to  be  more  than,  a 
second  high  school.    I  believe  the  curse  of  our  American  education,  botfi 
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in  schools  and  in  institutions  of  higher  learning,  is  a  diffuseness  that 
breeds  superficiality;  and  i£  the  universities  attempt  to  correct  tim  by 
limiting  liieir  students  to  one  or  two  broad  departments  of  study,  the 
high  schools  should  lend  their  aid  by  thoroughly  preparing  the  pupils 
for  these  departments.  To  this  end  the  schools  should  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  young  people  in  their  charge  from  spending  the 
gTMter  part  of  their  time  in  taking  isolatecl  ind  unconnected  courses, 
ihe  whole  of  which  is  usually  not  as  large  as  the  sum  of  its  parts.  And 
the  college  must  not,  for  the  sake  of  numbers,  relax  in  its  insistence^on 
thoroughness  of  preparation,  no  matter  what  subjects  are  offered. 

(b>  In  conclusion,  since  tiiis  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  any  amount 
of  investigation  or  argumrat  by  one  person,  but  must  be  squarely  met 
by  those  most  nearly  concerned,  I  recommend  that  the  matter  of  admis- 
sion to  the  college  be  left  tp  a  joint  conference  of  the  college  authori- 
tiesr  when  appoiatedr  and  a  cwtain  number  of  High  Sdhool  Principals 
and  Snpmiioidents  of  Schools  to  be  named  by  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Education,  this  conference  to  take  cognizance  both  of  the  necessities 
of  high  school  instruction  and  of  the  need  for  . thorough  training  felt 
more  e^fMsdaUy  by  the  coUeges. 

5.   THE  LOCATION. 

The  exact  location  of  the  college  is  not  a  matter  for  this  report  to 
determine,  but  there  are  several  elements  of  the  question,  which  it  will  he 
proper  to  notice  here. 

In  the  first  place»  the  need  for  further  educational  opportunities  is 
apparently  felt  most  keraly  and  most  consistently  in  the  heavily  popu- 
lated section  of  the  State  around  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  and  many 
school  authorities  in  this  region  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  col- 
lege would  gain  in  usefulness  by  being  sitnated  nearby.  Some  have 
said  specifically  that  while  they  deprecated  a  non*^resident]al  institution 
for  its  lack  of  atmosphere  and  of  many  refining  influences  that  are  to  be 
found  only  in  residential  college  life,  at  the  same  time  they  believed  that 
the  opportunities  should  be  so  offered  that  they  could  be  enjoyed  by  girls 
who  would  be  compelled  to  live  at  home.  (See  letters  from  Superin* 
tendent  Snyder,  printed  as  Appendix  111.)  I  think  that  this  argument 
is  valid,  if  the  greatest  benefit  is  to  be  given  the  greatest  number,  and 
I  therefore  believe  that  the  college  should  be  located  in  the  thickly  set- 
tled r^en  near  tiie  emtw  of  population. 

Moreover,  it  wotdd  be  possibleto  develop  a  residential  colfege  and 
also  to  allow  some  students  to  commute  if  necessary,  by  selecting  a  site 
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on  the  outskirts  of  a  city.  The  interurban  and  the  local  transportation 
service  combined  would  bring  it  within  easy  reach  of  a  wide  area,  and 
the  additional  advantages  of  such  a  situation  would  be  manifold.  The 
college  could  become  an  intellectual  community  without  the  physical  and 
mental  atmosphere  of  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  environment. 
It  would  thus  more  easily  escape  a  pervading  materialistic  spirit,  and  it 
would  gain  the  wholesomeness  of  rural  surroundings.  The  quiet  also  of 
mob  a  situation  has  been  suggested  as  likely  to  have  a  very  bmeficial 
effect  on  account  of  the  reputed  nervousness  of  many  American  gtrte. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  near  a  city,  where  it  could  provide  its 
students  with  facilities  for  observation  in  the  schools,  investigation  of 
tecial  conditions,  and  contact  with  the  actual  circumstances  of  business. 

There  is  one  furfter  matter  of  detail.  If  the  bmefits  of  residratial 
college  life  are  to  be  secured,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  accommodations 
on  the  grounds  of  the  college  for  those  pupils  who  do  not  need  to  com- 
mute. I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  (it  is,  however,  only  an  opinion) 
diat  boarding-houses  are  usually  unsatisfactory  abodes  for  studentSy  and 
Commissioner  Kendall  joins  me  in  urging  the  advisability  of  having 
dormitories,  where,  it  may  be  hoped,  a  large  proportion  of  the  young 
women  will  find  it  convenient  to  live.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  full 
advantages  of  a  quiet  md  rural  ^tuation  can  be  gained. 

For  these  reasons  I  recommend  that  the  college,  provided  witii  dor- 
mitories, be  placed  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city  near  the  center  of  population. 

6.  FINANCES. 

Many  existing  universities  have  calculated  as  neariy  as  possible 
their  average  expense  in  educating  a  student  for  a  year,  and  they  have 

discovered  that  this  amount  is  several  times  as  large  as  the  tuition  fee. 
This  clearly  demonstrates  the  fact  that  a  well  equipped  college  cannot 
be  maintained  by  the  fees  of  its  students,  if  these  fees  are  at  all  reason- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  the  parents.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for 
a  college  to  have  a  large  endowment  or  else  to  raise  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  each  year  from  its  friends;  and  the  size  of  the  en- 
dowment or  of  the  annual  deficit  will  depend,  among  other  things,  on  tte 
fraction  of  the  total  expenditures  diat  can  be  paid  from  tuition. 

Now  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  need  that  exists  for  a 
woman's  college  in  New  Jersey  is  largely  due  to  the  cost  of  the  present 
facilities  for  higher  education^  and  if  the  proposed  college  is  to  satisfy 
this  need  it  must  reduce  the  necessary  expenditures  of  students  to  a 
minimum.   The  tuition  should,  therefore,  be  low  and  there  should  be  a 
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BuiDber  of  competitive  spholar^ips  open  to  gnduates  of  high  sdiools. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  several  principals  that  the  State  be  asked  to 
establish  several  free  scholarships  and  I  believe  the  plan  is  a  good  one, 
but  it  should  not  be  attempted  until  the  college  is  ready  with  all  its  ftr- 
xangements  and  a  definite  plan  of  operation. 

With  a  relatively  low  tuition  (and  perhaps  several  scholarships 
which  would  yield  the  college  no  financial  returns)  it  will  be  patent  that 
the  proposed  institution  can  hope  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  its 
necessary  income  from  its  students.  It,  therefore,  becomes  imperative 
to  have  other  sources  of  revenue.  Now  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  af* 
firmed  that  a  college  which  is  forced  every  year  to  raise  by  subscription 
a  large  deficit  is  gravely  handicapped.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  such 
an  institution  to  adopt  a  progressive  policy,  for  its  administration  is 
constantly  hampered  by  the  burden  of  raising  an  additional  sum  for 
aacfa  new  improvemesit.  But  it  is  often  said,  and  truly  said,  that  a 
college  cannot  stand  still;  it  must  either  go  forward  or  go  backward. 
Hence  the  advisability  of  having  not  only  an  endowment  which  will 
cover  the  expenses  of  operation  but  also  sources  of  income  that  will 
Allow  of  legitimate  growth  becomes  so  strong  as  to  amount  almost  to  a 
necessity,  and  I  urge  that  tfiis  fact  be  given  fuH  condderation  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  proposed  college  in  New  Jersey. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  SCOON. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  3,  1916. 

■  ■ 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Copy  of  the 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

sent  to  all  Principals  of  High  Schools  and  Superintendents  of 

Schools  in  New  Jersey. 

1.  What  is  the  average  number  of  girls  graduated  from  your  High 

-     School?   V  - . 

^  "  ■  '  -.  -  ■- 

2.  How  many  of  them  usually  go  to  Colleges  and  Univer^ties? 


3.    Dp  you  think  that  any  considerable  number  of  them  would  go  to  a 
woman's  college  located  in  New  Jersey? 


4,   Do  you  think  that  some  of  them  are  kept  from  a  higher  education 
»\  : because  they  would  have  to  go  outside  of  the  State  for  it? 


5.   fi[€)»W  many  women  teachers,  are  there  in  your  High  School?  How 
:    ,  many  of  tiiem  are  New  Jeraey  women? 


6.   Do  ydu  believe  tiiat  a  woman's  college  in  New  Jersey  ought  to  be 

established?    Have  you  felt  any  definite  need  for  one?  • 


7.  4f  so,  what  sort  of  a  college  should  it  be?  partly  or  entirely  voca- 
tional?  


&.  What  effect,  in  your  judgment,  would  a  college  for  women  in  New 
jersey  have  upon  the  development  and  encouragenmit  of 
education  in  this  State  ?  * . .  : . 


9.    Where  should  it  be  located  in  order  to  give  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  State  as  a  whole?  


10.  Remarks: 


ao 

APPENDIX  11. 
Statistics  Concerning  Women's  Colleges. 

Number  of        Number  from  Pefeentage. 
Name.  Women  Students.      Home  State.      Hraie  State. 

Smith                                         1,725           *       428  25% 

Wcllesley                                      1,452  361  25% 

Vassar                                         1,125  341  30% 

Mount  Holyoke                                 791  262  33% 

Bryn  Mawr                                      455  127  28% 

Goucher                                             508    '  269  53% 

Wilson                                               193  143  74% 

Wells                                              202  73  36% 

Elmira                                               276  231  84% 

Simmons                                          1,035  613  59% 

Radcliffe                                         657  497  76% 

Hunter  <                                   1^  lOO^i 

Ortumtria  University- 
Barnard                                    754  628  83%  . 

Teachers'  College   1,655  -      663  '  40% 

Graduate  School                        651  394  61% 

Cornell                                            733  548  - .  •  75% 

New  York  University — 

Washington  Square  College          275  167  61^ 

Pedagogy  and  Grad.  Sdiool          558  388  71% 

Syracuse                                       1,919  1,637  85% 

University  of  Pennsylvania...            1,450  1,209  83% 

Pennsylvania  State  College                 165  151  91% 

Brown                                              255  187  73% 

Johns  Hopkins                                  329  267  81% 

Temple  University — 

<Arts  and  Sdences).                 372  345  93% 

Boston  University                          806  705  87% 

Univer^ty  of  Pittsburgh                  868  817  94% 

Rutgers — 

(Home  Economics,  etc.)                 39  36  93% 

Connecticut  College  for  Women          261  219  84% 

Includes  registrations  for  1916-17. 

The  average  percentage  of  women  students  from  the  State  in  which 
the  institution  is  located  is  67%. 
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APPENDIX  111. 

Copy  of  parts  of  two  letters  from  Mr.  Henry  Snyder, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Jersey  City. 

October  2,  1916. 

6.  There  is  undoubtedly  need  for  a  first  class  woman's  coUege  in 
New  Jersey.  The  need  for  it  is  evidenced  commonly  by  the  expression 
of  parents  to  the  effect  that  they  do  not  care  to  have  their  daughters  go 
to  collie  very  far  from  home,  although  they  want  the  latter  to  have  the 
advantage  of  college  life. 

7.  It  should  be  a  college  like  Vassar  or  Wellesley,  but  with  ample 
vocational  courses.  A  college  which,  in  particular,  offered  unusually 
full  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  secondary  school  subjects 
would,  I  believe,  be  very  popular, 

8.  The  effect  on  education  would  undoubtedly  be  very  beneficial, 
especially  if  intimate  connection  with  the  schools  should  be  established. 
My  notion  is  that  for  a  time  during  the  undergraduate  educational 
courses,  perhaps,  certainly  during  the  postgraduate  courses  which  ought 
to  be  offered,  arrangements  could  be  made  to  give  students  in  education, 
prospective  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  opportunities  for  prmcttce. 
These  opportunities  are  kicking  at  present. 


a.  In  a  rural  community  not  far  from  the  great  centers  of  popula- 
tion. 

As  these  are  found  in  Hudson,  Essex  and  Passaic  Counties,  it  should 
be  easy  of  access  from  these  counties.  If  the  college  is  intended  to 
appeal  only  to  those  who  can  be  resident  students,  in  the  sense  that  they 
constantly  live  on  the  college  premises,  it  does  not  matter  where  in  the 
State  it  is  located,  because  any  place  is  easy  of  access  from  all  points; 
but  I  believe  it  possible  to  build  up  a  great  institution  by  appealing  not 
only  to  this  class,  but  to  the  very  large  number  who  must  live  at  home, 
or  prefer  to  do  so,  and  who  still  desire  the  college  training.  Some  of 
our  girls  have  not  gone  to  college  because  it  has  not  been  easy  for  them 
to  make  this  combination.  These  would  not  be  "resident  students''  in 
the  coUe|;e  sense.  Chicago  and  Columbia  Universities  owe  their  phe- 
nomenal success,  I  believe,  to  their  location  in  great  popular  centers,  and 
are  patronized  by  large  numbers  of  students  of  this  latter  class.  Located 
as  they  are,  however,  in  large  centers  of  population,  the  students  do  not 
enjoy  genuine  college  life.  This  is  to  be  deplored.  For  this  reason  I 
should  prefer  to  see  the  college  located  in  a  rural  section. 
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I  ought  to  say  that  I  always  urge  parents  to  send  their  girls  "away 
to  college/'  that  is,  to  permit  them  actually  to  reside  on  the  college 
premises,  and  regret  it  when  they  are  forced  to  commute.  But  in  plan- 
ning an  institution  which  shall  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  shall  reap  the  greatest  measure  of 
success,  we  must  consider  the  views  and  demands  of  all,  hoping  that  the 
college  influence  will  gradually  make  others,  or  at  least  many,  think  as 
we  do. 

10.  Finally,  allow  me  to  say  that  when  we  reflect  that  New  Jersey 
has  3,000,0CO  people,  is  a  wealthy  State,  has  hundreds  of  girls  who  are 
now  going  to  college  out  of  the  State,  and  hundreds  of  others  who  would 
like  to  go,  and  has  an  unusually  large  number  of  public  secondary 
schools  splendidly  equipped,  supported  by  generous  legal  provisions,  as 
well  as  by  a  generous  public  sentiment,  and  of  private  secondary  schools, 
I  feel  sure  that  a  college  for  women  is  bound  to  be  successful,  no  matter 
where  it  is  located  or  how  it  is  organized.  The  only  question  is  how  it 
may  be  made  most  successful. 

October  24,  1916. 
In  my  former  letter,  in  referring  briefly  to  the  influence  of  the 
woman's  college,  I  had  in  mind  the  impulse  which  a  college  of  high 
standing  would  give  to  the  attendance  of  girls  on  the  high  schools  of 
the  State,  but  also  more  especially  the  possibilities  which  would  be 
created  for  training  women  teachers  of  the  high  schools. 


I  am  sure  that  if  a  woman's  college  is  established,  and  it  goes  exten- 
sively into  the  matter  of  training  women  teachers,  it  will  meet  with  great 
success  itself  and  will  provide  our  high  schools  with  better  teachers. 

APPENDIX  IV. 

In  his  forthcoming  annual  report  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
will  make  the  following  statement,  which  he  has  kindly  allowed  me  to 
give  here: 

"The  number  of  girls  graduated  from  the  high  schools  of  the  State 
in  the  past  five  years  is  as  follows:  .  ' 

1912  1,940 

1913  .......2,150 

1914  2,454 

1915  .2,751 

1916........  .......3,480  . 

''This  remarkable  increase  during  a  period  of  fiv6  years  calls  attik)- 


tion  to  the  need  of  an  extension  of  the  facilities  for  the  higher  education 
of  women  in  the  State. 

"It  is  easy  to  say  that  in  New  York  City. and  Philadelphia  are  colleges 
and  universities  open  to  women,  and  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  girls 
graduating  from  high  school  are  financially  able  to  attend  these  and  other 
institutions.  Many  of  these  graduates,  however,  cannot  afford  the  ex- 
pense, including  tuition,  transportation  and  other  charges,  that  this  en- 
tails. In  consequence,  such  girls  do  not  receive  the  higher  education 
whidi  their  brothers  may  obtain  here  in  the  State— two  hundred  and 
forty  of  them  free  of  tuition  charges  by  means  of  the  State  scholarships 
at  Rutgers. 

"The  young  women  I  have  in  mind  come  from  homes,  where  dollars 
must  be  counted.  I  am  not  drawing  upon  my  imagination.  I  have  had 
brought  to  my  attention  many  cases  of  individual  girls  in  the  rural  com- 
munities of  the  State  who  were  ambitious  to  receive  a  college  education, 
but  who  could  not  afford  to  go  outside  of  the  State  to  get  it. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  college  for  womra  were  established  in  this 
State  witlnn  five  years  it  would  enroll  hundreds  of  young  women — and 
most  of  these  would  be  in  addition  to  the  number  now  attending  higher 
institutions  outside  the  State.  I  say  this  for  two  reasons:  first,  because 
of  the  number  of  girls  graduating  from  our  high"  schools— a  number 
which  will  soon  be  five  thousand  annually;  secondly,  because  the  move- 
ment for  the  higher  education  of  women  is  growing  rapidly  all  over  this 
country. 

"The  influence  of  such  an  institution  upon  the  intellectual  life  of 
this  State  would  naturally  be  very  great.  Moreover,  such  a  college 
would  educate  and  train  teachers  for  the  schools  of  tiie  State. 

"I  am  positive  that  this  great  need  will  be  met  in  the  near  future, 
for  there  is  so  much  wealth,  there  is  so  much  interest  in  education  that 
New  Jersey  will  not  long  be  content  to  be  in  the  rear  of  the  States  in 
providing  higher  education  for  its  women." 


